_ lung diseases still on the rise 
But Utah bucks trend in western states 


AA TEPPER 
By ROBERT D 
Associated Press Writer 

ATLANTA (AP) — More than 
71,000 Americans a year die from 
emphysema and bronchitis and sim- 
ilar chronic lung diseases — the 
vast majority from smoking — and 
the West has the highest death rate, 
U.S. health researchers say. 

The national Centers for Disease 
Control reported recently that 71,099 
Americans died of emphysema, 
bronchitis and similar chronic lung 
diseases in 1986, the latest year for 
which complete statistics are avail- 
able. 

CDC statisticians used informa- 
tion about the prevalence of smok- 
ing and the risks of smoking to 
project that 82 percent of the lung- 
disease deaths were attributable to 


smoking. 

The highest death rates were 
across the West, with the exception 
of Utah and Hawaii. The CDC said 
the highest rate was in Wyoming, 
with 49 such deaths per 100,000 
people in 1986, significantly higher 
than the national average of 29.9. 

Other states with the worst lung- 
disease death rates were Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Maine. 

The lowest rates were in the 
upper Midwest, the Texas-to-Missis- 
sippi belt and the middle Northeast. 
‘And the lowest rate of all was in 
Hawaii, with 16.9 such deaths per 
100,000. 

The higher rates in the West 
came despite a generally higher 


prevalence of smokers in the East, 
the CDC said. 
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But emphysema and bronchitis, 
like lung cancer, can take decades 
to attack and kill smokers — so 
today’s death rates could reflect 
smoking patterns of many years 
ago, or even migration by former 
smokers to the West, the CDC said. 


“What happens (with emphysema 
and bronchitis) is as it is with lung 
cancer — it’s what you did a long 
time ago that affects your current 
disease status,” said Dr. Robert 
Hahn, a CDC specialist in lung 
diseases. 


The CDC said the national mor- 
tality rate from lung diseases such 
as bronchitis and emphysema, at 
29.5 per 100,000 people, is up 33 
percent from 1979, when the rate 
was about 22 deaths per 100,000. 
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The rate has risen just 15 percent 
in males over that time but has 
increased 80 percent in females — 
reflective of a later move by wom- 
en to give up smoking, Hahn said. | 


Although smoking by men peaked 
in the 1950s, smoking by women 
didn’t peak until the mid-1960s. He 
said their lung disease death rates; 
therefore, continue to rise, reflect: 
ing their smoking habits from three 
decades ago. 4 | 


rates, and we'll probably see thal 
for another 10 years,” he said. $ 
The lung disease death rate; 
nonetheless, was 1.8 times as high 
in men as in women in 1986. It also 
was 2.8 times higher for whites 
than for blacks, the CDC said. -< 


“Women still have rapidly rising | 


Three Utahns Make 
F orbes 400 List 


Utah industrialist Jon M. 

Huntsman, who over the past two r 

decades has built up a worldwide si 
plastics em- u 
pire based out 
of Salt Lake 
City, has been f 
named for the 1 
first time to ~ 
Forbes maga- f 
zine’s list of 


the 400 richest ae 

Americans. | Mr. Sorenson Mr. Skaggs 
Mr. Hunts- 

man, chair- 178th spot. 


+ Utah, with three multimillion- 
aires on the list, was tied with Col- 
orado, Hawaii, Indiana and Kan- 
sas in the number of the nation’s 
wealthiest individuals living with- 
in its borders. Hi 

Colorado residents on the 
Forbes list include Bob John 
Magness, chairman of Tele-Com- 
munications Inc., whose estimat- 
ed fortune of $645 million was de- 
rived from involvement in cable 
television industry. He was 116th 
on the Forbes list. 

Charles Gates of Gates Corp., 
Denver, had an estimated fortune 
£ $800 million And Philip, Ans- 
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man and chief 
executireno n t ee en 
Huntsman Chemical Co., joins 
fellow Utahns L.S. (Sam) Skaggs 
and James L. Sorenson on the an- 
nual listing of the country’s 
wealthiest individuals. 
“Contrarian Jon Huntsman 
made most of his $450 million 
fortune in half a decade buying 
petrochemical plants when every- 
body said that American industry 
was dying,” Forbes magazine said 
of the Utah entrepreneur. 
Although Mr. Huntsman’s per- 
sonal fortune resulted in his be- 


B 300 boxes: 

| Soldiers to gain books, 
| games and letters — 
and some golf clubs 
from governor. 


More than seven tons of books, 


Utahns — and golf clubs from 
the governor — left Salt Lake 
City on Friday for soldiers partic- 
ipating in Operation Desert 
Shield. 


Included in the 300 boxes was 

a pallet of goods collected by an 
Orem Eagle Scout candidate that 
are addressed specifically for 14 
Utah National Guard soldiers 
manning water purification 
- equipment on the Persian Gulf in 

Saudi Arabia. EN 
Nita Wright, whose husband, 
Mike, is one of the Utah Guard 
members in Saudi Arabia, was on 
hand to watch the boxes go from 
a Fred Meyer warehouse into the 
truck that will deliver the goods 
to the Army’s Tracy Defense De- 
pot in California. From there, the 
shipment will await transporta- 
tion halfway around the world to 
the Saudi Arabian desert — nick- 
named the “world’s largest sand 
trap” since American soldiers be- 
gan arriving there after the Aug. 
2 invasion by Iraq of Kuwait. 

The sand-trap nickname 
poured Gov. sir a Bangerter to 


home will be a most ¥ 
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games and letters donated by 


wae said the ral from 


7 tons of goodies depart — 
S.L. for Desert Shield Gls 


PHOTOGRAPHY/ DON GRAYSTON 


Utah Guard Major Kent Demars and Nita Wright, wife of | 
a Guardsman in Saudi Arabia, pack supplies for soldiers. 


sight, especially for soldiers like 
her husband who have not had | 
any of their mail get through 
since they arrived in Saudi Ara- 
bia Sept. 16. 

Members of the Utah water 
purification group in Saudi Ara- 
started volunteering at a mili- 


tary post office several weeks ago 
with the hope that they would see 
some of their own mail arrive. 
Wives of several other members 
of the American Fork-based 
120th Quartermaster Detach- 
ment said their husbands have 


Please see SHIELD on B2 


_ By JoAnn Jacobsen-Wells 
Deseret News medical writer 


“Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow you 
may be in Utah.” 


And you'll be healthier if you are. 


A national insurance company has declared 
that Utah has the healthiest population in the 
nation, thanks to few contagious diseases and 
limited smoking and alcohol consumption. 


Utah’s first-rate status was announced by 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., 
which did a comprehensive analysis of the rel- 
ative health of the population in each of the 50 
states. 

Meanwhile, northern Utah’s Salt Lake City- 
Ogden area has been named America’s 16th 
Most Livable City, according to the 1989 edi- 
tion of the Places Rated Almanac. 

_ The 333 rankings in the almanac’s third edi- 
tion were also based on health care, plus the 
categories of crime, the environment, trans- 
portation, education, the arts, recreation and 
climate. 


Two other cities in the Intermountain Re- 
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Utahns called ‘healthies 


State rankings 
Healthiest Unhealthiest 
1. Utah 50. Delaware 
2 North Dakota 49. Mississippi 
3. Idaho 48. Michigan 
4. Minnesota 47. Nevada 
5 Hawaii 46. S. Carolina 
6. Vermont 45. Georgia 
7. Nebraska 44. Florida 
8. Colorado 43. Maryland 
9. Wyoming 42. Alabama 
10. Montana 41. N. Carolina 


gion — Provo-Orem and Boise, Idaho, — were 
included in the rankings. Provo-Orem area 
ranked 84th; Boise, 111th. 


To create the NWNL State Health Rank- 
ings, the Minneapolis-based insurer combined 
16 commonly accepted health measurement 
criteria available from government and public 
health organizations. The measurements were 
grouped into six factors, and states were 
ranked accordingly. 


Utah scored first in good health habits, low 
rate of premature death and in avoidance of 
disease. It ranked third in life expectancy, 
10th in productivity least affected by illness 
and 38th in access to medical care. 


Overall, Delaware was last. 


“Residents of Utah live 21⁄2 years longer 
than citizens of Delaware,” said Rick Ellis, 
NWNL’s group sales manager for Utah. 
“Utah residents also have one-sixth as many 
contagious diseases, smoke half as many ciga- 
rettes and purchase half as much alcohol as 
the lowest ranked state.” 


State epidemiologist Craig Nichols con- 
curred that Utah’s sexually transmitted dis- 
ease rates “are extremely low compared to the 
rest of the country and always have been.” 


“That’s because the sexual habits of Utahns 
are much different. That has been shown by 
several studies done by the Utah Department 
of Health, based on our investigation of her- 
pes, AIDS and other sexually transmitted dis- 
eases,” Nichols said. 


But, according to Nichols, immunization 
rates aren’t as high as they should be. “In fact, 


t people in the nation 
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ý € 
in some respects we have been lucky that we 
haven’t had major outbreaks,” he said. — Ba 
Ellis said another drawback in Utah is that 
its residents have slightly lower than average 
access to health care because 20 percent of the 
population does not have health insurance. | 
Why the geographical differences in dis- | 
ease, health habits and longevity? yi my 
“you'll probably find a pretty good corre! 
tion between health and genetics, education, 
clean environment and even the cultural back- | 
ground,” said Fredric Sattler, head of | 
NWNL's managed health care division. | 
“Phere’s less of a relation between health ‘if 
and income. Montana, one of the top-10 | 
healthy states, has a median income much be- — 
Jow the national average.” T TEN 
States with the highest overall health stand- f 
ing generally are located in the upper Midwest - 
and the Rockies. States with the lowest rank- 
ings are mainly clustered in the Southeast and 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. | 
The state rankings are contained in a 95- 
page report, which contains data from 1980 to | 
1989. | 
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USU devising long-lasting dairy items 


for astros’ snacks in the Milky Way 


‘By JoAnn Jacobsen-Wells 
-Deseret News science writer 


LOGAN — So long, Tang. Utah State University 
will soon help launch the first milk into space. 


- USU-made non-refrigerated yogurts, custards 
and cheesecakes may also be moving through the 
galaxy if Lockheed scientists work out the kinks in 
_a pouch that can tolerate zero gravity and heat. 


At the request of NASA, a USU nutritionist is 
perfecting all types of aseptic, or ultra-high tem- 
‘perature, milk to make it suitable for a shelf-life 
‘of 90 to 180 days. 


~ At the Center for Dairy Food Technology, Paul 
Savello, assistant professor of nutrition and food 
Sciences, is working with flavored, whole, 2 per- 
‘cent, skim and low-lactose milks — whatever he 
‘thinks the astronauts will want. 

` Getting milk into space is a high priority of 
NASA scientists, whose goal is to make space sta- 
‘tion food “as close as possible to home cooked.” 
‘They're also trying to figure out a way to carry 
fresh fruits and vegetables on flights and to make 
Fresh sandwiches in space 
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Although the USU proposal has been approved 
by NASA, the contract will be final with only con- 
gressional appropriation to the space program. 

But USU isn’t competing for the project. 

“One of the things you have to keep in mind ona 
project like this is that this is not a high-volume 
business. NASA doesn’t look for millions of patch- 
es; they only need a few.” 

Therefore, Savello said big commercial compa- 
nies, who are running monster machines to pro- 
cess thousands of tons of milk an hour, éan’t do 
small individual containers. 


Machine injects sterilized milk into 
pouches, right, for space travel. USU 
nutritionist Paul Savello is perfecting 

all types of ultra-high temperature milk. 
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U. honors fuels engineer 
for his contributions in 
education and industr 


[1-21-87 


United Press International 


The Universi- 
ty of Utah Insti- 
tutional Council 
has again hon- 
ored metallurgy 
and fuels engi- 
neer Alex Oblad. 


In addition to 
his title as uni- 
versity distin- 
guished profes- 
sor, the 
Institutional 


Alex Oblad 


| Council also has named Oblad to the 
| special rank of dean emeritus for his 


contributions to education, industry 
and research. 


The university panel also cited Ob- 
lad, 80, for his “breadth of learning” 
as professor, administrator and phi- 
lanthropist. 
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“Dr. Oblad is a leadi 
the transfer of the bead r 
basic research to applications | 
dustry,” the council said. “His 
in the development of synth 
monia technology is a ` % 
fertilizer industry í 
feed hungry peop! 
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The Salt Lake native al 
pioneer in the studies of petro 
catalytic cracking and ref orm 
His research helped develo; p the 
cess for producing high-o 
line. Hits 


ty’s College of Mine 
Sciences is still an ai 
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converting tar sands ich 
abundant in eastern Utah, in 
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| powdered milk 
~ to Armenians 
F Dec 1747 
Because of a critical need for 
milk in the Armenian area hit by a 
devastating earthquake a year ago, 
The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is donating 10,000 
pounds of powdered milk to the 
_ stricken area. 
a- The milk comes from Church 
‘welfare system dairy farms in the 
Salt Lake Valley and is being por- 
‘cessed at the Church’s dairy com- 
lex on Welfare Square in Salt 


oe 
ae City. Half of the shipment will 
an 


~ Be in two-and-a-half-pound packages 
= id the rest will be in bulk packag- 
` The Church will truck the milk 
-from Salt Lake City to southern 
< California, where it will be loaded 
` with goods from other organizations 
“and relief agencies on a plane 
| bound for Armenia. 


ony 


production restrictions in the wake 
7 of the 1986 accident at a nuclear 
plant in Chernobyl, U.S.S.R. 

The Church earlier this year an- 
nounced plans to provide craftsmen 
to assist with the rebuilding of 
housing for see aaa of the Ar- 
menian quake. t project is ex- 
pected to get underway in the 
spring. ; 


~ 
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donating — 


Officials say the milk shortage is | 
directly related to European milk- | 
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Survey 
LR- 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — An eight- 
year study of 10,000 Mormons sug- 
gests that people who exercise reg- 
ularly and don’t smoke live longer, 
healthier lives. 

Dr. James Enstrom, who studied 
the habits of religiously active Mor- 
mons in California, said his re- 
search shows those who follow the 
church’s teachings against using 
tobacco and who exercise and get 
seven to eight hours sleep a night 
are far healthier than people in the 
general white population. 

“We knew from previous studies 
of Mormon death records that this 
population has an unusually low 
cancer mortality rate that is only 
partially explained by their lack of 


smoking,” said Enstrom, of the 
University of California, Los Ange- 
les. “The current study allowed us 
to follow a large group of active 
Mormons over a long period of time 
and to examine subgroups adhering 
to specific health habits.” 

The study examined three general 
health habits: never smoking ciga- 
rettes, regular physical exercise 
and regular sleep. 

The males involved in the study 
were all high priests, the highest 
lay position in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. The 
women were wives of high priests. 

That particular group was select- 
ed, Enstrom said, because its mem- 
bers would be more likely than 


inkup 
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ded Armenia quake vict 


Tony Ausseresses helped link Utah with Armenia. 
NASA commends Utahn for | 


| thata 


: Practicing Mormons liv 


other Mormons to strictly adhere to 
church doctrine banning alcohol, 
tobacco and caffeine use. 


The study found that middle-age 
high priests who didn’t smoke and 
who exercised and slept well had 34 
percent the rate of cancer mortality 
as middled-aged white men in the 
United States. The high priests also 
had only 14 percent the rate of 
cardiovascular disease mortality 
and 22 percent the rate of overall 
mortality, Enstrom said 


Middle-age wives of high priests 
who followed the same health hab- 
its had only a 55 percent rate of 
cancer death compared to middle- 
aged white women, Enstrom said. 


e longer 


spital, were all recog- 
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mer, head of critical care medicine at LDS Ho: 
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auld KSN 
They had a 34 percent rate of 
cardiovascular disease mortality | 
and a 47 percent rate of overall 
mortality. $ JEE 


FAAK 
Further, a 25-year-old high priest | 
can expect to live to age 85, com- 
pared with a life expectancy of 74 
for 25-year-old white males, En- 
strom said. a} 


A 25-year-old high priest wife has _ 
a life expectancy of 86 years, com- 
pared with 80 for other white 25-— 
year-old females, Enstrom said. | 

The results of the survey, con- | 
ducted at the UCLA School of Pub- 
lic Health, were to be published in 
the December issue of the Journal 


of the National Cancer Institute. 
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Sam Cardon, 
Hie on Radio E 
one of the top the 
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i “Top 89 of 89,” for 
bes & Records listed “Im- early 
of the year 
dult Contemporary” 


or airplay as reported 
‘eal io stations: across the 


album hit the #2 position 

s R chart duriing Septem- 
October of this year and 
e for three consecu- 
t was prevented from 
to the number one spot by 
then: “Letter From 
which remained at 
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Japanese claim fusion success _ 


Scientists taking credit for work of Pons, Fleischmann, U. says 


By JoAnn Mapes CLS $ ' 
Deseret News science writer 

University of Utah officials say 
that Japanese scientists, who this 
week announced finding new ways to 
achieve room-temperature cold fu- 
sion, are “apparently” taking the 
credit for the work of University of 
Utah fusion pioneers B. Stanley Pons 
* and Martin Fleischmann. 
UTAH'S m And despite stringent patent laws, 

= the Japanese could capitalize on the 

RRON & pair’s discovery. ` 


a ween November issue of the Eng- 


language Japanese Journal of 

Applied P| ientists at J ts ai vapans 's Nagoya University 

said nuclear REIN had occurred spontaneously between 

two palladium electrodes in a flask filled with deuterium 
(heavy water) gas. 

The physicists said the major difference between their 

vork and the Utah-born experiments is that the Japanese 


used deuterium gas instead of heavy water. 


But U. officials insist work of this kind has already 
been carried out by Fleischmann and Pons at the univer- 
sity. In fact, they say it is one of the subjects of patent 
applications. 


Pons and Fleischmann confirmed Friday that the work 
has been part of the examination of electrolysis cells — 
under extreme conditions and “details have not been 
released for obvious reasons.” 


The obvious reasons? Patents, energy sources and 
neutrons. . 


5 

The U., which owns the experiments and the patents, | 
has to file patents both in the United States and in each 
foreign country to protect its technology worldwide. The 
fo) patents don’t preven other countries from doing 
cold-fusion research similar to those of Pons and Fleisch- _ 
mann but do prevent foreign rompan from sakina pat- 

ented products in the United States. 4 A 


K ~ 
The work of many U.S. fusion E tangled 
in a web of controversy, weakened by lack of financial 
support — from both the federal Department of Energy | * 
and commercial companies. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY/ GARRY BRYANT 
Donald B. Olsen inspects an artificial heart developed at the U. institute. 


H Research: While devices 
have been used in 15 
countries, many more people 
who await hearts could be 
saved, institute director says. 


By JoAnn Jacobsen-Wells 
Deseret News medical writer 


The University of Utah continues to hold 
a preeminent position in the development 
of artificial hearts — the mechanical de- 
vices that could help save the lives of thou- 
sands of Americans who need, but can’t get, 
hùman transplants, U. officials said 
Wednesday. 

The heart program has been pumping 
strongly since Seattle dentist Barney Clark 
became the first recipient of the Jarvik-7 
(now called the Symbion-7) permanent arti- 
ficial heart at the U. seven years ago. 


In fact, if the federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration gives the green light — U. sur- 
geons could be replacing a human heart 
with the Utah-100, another pneumatically 
driven artificial heart by early 1990. 


The device, developed at the U.’s Insti- 
tute for Biomedical Engineering, will be 
used on a temporary basis — no longer 
than 30 days — as a bridge to human heart 
transplantation. 

According to Dr. Gregory Burns, 11 dif- 
ferent artificial devices, including the Sym- 
bion-7, have been used in 15 different 
countries on more than 200 patients for 
various periods of time. 

But many more men and women in the 
United States alone, he said, could be aided 
by the devices. 


Burns, director of the biomedical divi- 
sion, Artificial Heart Research Lab, said 
35,000 to 50,000 people await cardiac 
transplants annually in the United States. 
Because a maximum of only 2,000 quality 
human heart donors are available, one in 
four transplant patients die because they 
can’t get hearts. 


U. artificial heart program still pumping strongly 


The beat goes on 
In 1989: 
@ 11 different devices were used 


@ 15 countries authorized use 

@ 41 teams performed operations 
@ 177 recipients later received 
transplants 


Additionally, the American Heart Asso- | 
ciation estimated that, during 1989, some 
376,000 Americans would die in the hospi- 
tal of heart attacks; half that many more 
would die at home or in transit to the 
hospital. 

“T am not suggesting that all of these 
people receive artificial hearts because 
many of the patients are extremely old with 
many other debilitating diseases,” said Dr. 
Donald B. Olsen, institute director. “But 
certainly there is a large percent (perhaps 
80 percent) of these patients that, given a 
suitable artificial heart for long-term appli- 
cation, could be helped.” 


Olsen believes two other devices, being 
developed at the U. Institute for Biomedi- 
cal Engineering, will be lifesavers. 


@ Within the next three years, a totally 
implantable, electrically powered artificial 
heart could be ready for application. The 
U. is one of four groups that received fund- 
ing from the National Institutes of Health 
to develop the revolutionary device. 


e A totally implantable, electric ventric- 
ular assist device, called EVAD, may be 
within four years of clinical application. 
The device, which would supplement, rath- 
er than replace the damaged heart, is being 
developed through a consortium of the U., 
Canadian government, Ottawa Heart Insti- 
tute and a Canadian industrial partner — 
St. Jude. 


While Olsen believes “Utah is way out in 
front in artificial heart research,” lack of 
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Developed in Utah: Teen 


is listed critical after first-ever 


implant at LDS Hospital. 
By JoAnn Jacobsen-Wells 
Deseret News medical writer 


A day after becoming the world’s first re- 
cipient of a new lung-assisting device, a fe- 
male teen from Texas remained in critical 
condition Saturday at LDS Hospital. 


The IntraVascular Oxygenator, a pioneer- 
ing device that works like a lung in supplying 
oxygen to the Bony was implanted by Dr. 
Roger C. Millar dı 
operation Friday afternoon at the Salt Lake 
medical facility. 

Millar, a cardiovascular surgeon, is the 
only surgeon in this region approved by the 
federal Food and Drug Administration to i im- 
plant the 20-inch device. 

LDS Hospital is one of four centers ap- 
proved by the FDA for limited testing of the 


a historic two-hour 


IVOX, which uses a booster or auxiliary Og 


exchanger and can satisfy as much as half of : 


the body’s need for oxygen delivery and car- 
bon dioxide elimination. 

A hospital source said the first recipient of 
the device, age 16, was admitted to the Salt 
Lake medical facility last week for treatment 
of acute respiratory distress syndrome. 

However, medical specialists who met with 
the news media Saturday afternoon, said at 
the request of the family they would not dis- 
close information about the patient. 


“It’s ethically not proper for us to disclose 


that,” said Dr. Terry Clemmer, chief of criti-: 


cal-care medicine at LDS. 


Clemmer also refused to discuss the actual 
surgery or future applications of the device. 

“The implantation of this device is just a 
part of this clinical research. It is very early in 
the evaluation of this device — so early, in 
fact, that we really do not have any credible 
information about the evaluation of the de- 
vice to report. And we probably won’t have 
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an receives lung-assist device 


PHOTOGRAPHY/ DON GRAYSTON 
Dr. Terry Clemmer said device 
just part of hospital’s research. 
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for many months or years,” he said. 


| Clemmer emphasized that the de- 

Vice is not an artificial lung, or a de- 

ice that takes the place of a re- 

oved lung. “It would be like calling 

glasses an artificial eye. It is more 
in to an assist device.” 


The IVOX bundle, developed by 
CardioPulmonies Inc., a Salt Lake 
jiomedical technology company, is 
erted in the inferior vena cava, 
e large vein bringing blood to the 
eart, through an incision in either 
e neck or groin. Two small tubes, 
about the diameter of a soda straw, 
Exit the body. 


i Oxygen pumped into one tube is 
earried by a bundle of hollow fibers 
o the blood. At the same time, car- 
on dioxide, found in relatively high 
concentrations in venous blood, is 
pire through the fiber wall into the 
ollow fiber and out of the body 
through the second tube. 


The vacuum effect is maintained 
y a tiny electrical pump. 
In announcing the device last 
onth, Dr. J.D. Mortensen, chief de- 
veloper, said IVOX uses a newly de- 
ised membrane technology that has 
e capacity to provide as much oxy- 
gen as larger, external ventilators 
and could prove to be much cheaper 
and simpler to operate. 


| Clemmer cautioned, however, that 
’s premature to tell how successful 
e device will be or how many 
eople will benefit from it. 


“Think back to the artificial heart 
nd the projections made at that 
ime. Eight years later we are still 

ing to find out what the role of 

at is going to be. You are asking to 
roject in the future something we 
ean’t even estimate,” he told report- 
TS. 
| “Our hope is that the day will 
ome that it will be efficient enough, 
fe enough, that we could help 
eople who have respiratory failure 
o temporarily tide them over until 
eir lungs will heal. It is not a device 
t will heal the lungs,” Clemmer 
baid. “It buys us some time and cre- 
tes a better environment for the 
tural lung to heal itself.” 


CardioPulmonics Inc. announced 
an. 11 the device would be tested in 
ight to 10 patients at LDS Hospital, 
enn State’s Hershey Medical Cen- 

, the University of Michigan Medi- 

al Center in Ann Arbor, and the Los 

pee County-University of South- 
rn California Medical Center. 

Clemmer said Penn State and 

ichigan now also are ready to ac- 
ept patients. - 

First-phase clinical guidelines ap- 
roved by the FDA in September 

it the implants to seven days in 
patients who have a 90 percent mor- 
tality rate. The experiments will in- 
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Artificial lung 


Patients can use the new device for up to seven days. 

It satisfies as much as half of the body's need for oxygen 
delivery and carbon dioxide elimination. The device has - 
been approved for testing at four medical centers across 
the United States. ; 


ARTIFICIAL LUNG 


Intravascular 
Oxygenator or IVOX 


Bundles of tubes carries 
oxygen to the blood. At the 
same time, carbon dioxide 
passes through fiber walls 
into hollow tubes and out 
of the body. 


Toba 


The new device 
enters the large 
veins of the body 
through an incision ARSON 
in the leg or neck. N DIOXIDE 
ly From body 


FIBERWALLS 
Gas exchange 


Source; Cardiopulmonies Inc. 


volve only patients with “acute” lung 
disease — patients not be eligible for 
lung transplants. 


Mortensen said the initial experi- 
ments will involve only patients with 
acute lung disease, such as pneumo- 
nia or smoke inhalation, not long- 
term, chronic disorders such as cys- 
tic fibrosis or emphysema. 


Clemmer said if the recipient's 
condition improves, the device 
would be removed in fewer than sev- 
en days. If removal proves life- 
threatening, the physicians would 
ask the hospital’s Institutional Re- 
view Board for permission to leave it 
in longer, he said. i 

Mortensen, co-founder of Cardio- 
Pulmonics Inc., said the company 
has spent more than $8 million de- 
veloping the device during the past | 
eight years. More than 800 hours of 
animal trials were conducted. 


Utah-developed lung-assist des 
__ Specialists at LDS Hospital c 

ing the case Saturday said 

no definitive information for adv 

medical understanding,” and 


SALT LAKE (AP) — A 
| teen-age girl imple with a lung- 
| assist device remained in critical 
condition today, four days after 
becoming the world’s first human 
‘recipient of the IntraVascular Oxy- 
genator. 

‘LDS Hospital spokesman Tim 
| Madden, honoring the family’s re- 
quest to divulge no information 
the patient, said Monday that 
îs condition has not changed 


operation Friday. 
Madden, declined to provide any 
s the patient’s progress 


“You ate tell anything from the 
first time,” v said, “and to get 
| any indicatio \ at Day 3 is totally 
remature. 

LDS Hospital s one of four medi- 
cal centers authorized by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration for 
clinical testing of the IVOX. The 
others are Hershey, Medical Center 
at Pennsylvania State University, 
the University of Michigan Medical 
Center in Ann Arbor and the Los 
Angeles County-University of South- 
| ern California Medical Center, 

Protocol set by the FDA stipu- 
lates that the device be used on 
patients requiring 100 percent oxy- 
gen who have no better than a 10 
percent chance of survival. 

LDS Hospital physicians Alan 
Morris ae of. pimonary Te- 
search, er, direc- 

r of ee medicine, have 


Lung Booster 


Patients can use the new device for up to seven days. It satisfies 
as much as half of the body’s need for oxygen delivery and carbon 
dioxide elimination. The device has been approved for testing at 
four medical centers across the United States. 


The new device 
enters the large 
veins of the body 
through an incision 
in the leg or neck. 


Source: Cardiopulmonics Inc. 


an auxiliary gas exchanger and can 
satisfy as much as_half of the 
body’s! need for oxygen delivery 
and carbon dioxide elimination. 

It was unclear how long doctors 


SUPER IOR. 


Bundle of tubes carries 
oxygen to the blood. At the 
same time, carbon dioxide 
passes through fiber walls 
into hollow tubes and out 


of the body. 
CARBON 
OXYGEN DIOXIDE 
To body From body 


FIBER WALLS 
Gas exchange 


Sola Greer 


planned to leave the device ‘inside 
the girl. FDA guidelines limit im- 
plants to seven days, and ‘Madden 
said any use beyond a week would 
require further FDA permission. 
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Utah wom 


Jes News 

ST. PAUL, Minn. (UPI) — As Min- 
nesota explorer Will Steger moves 
closer to completion of a 3,600-mile 
expedition across Antarctica next 
month, a Utah woman is a member 
of a group planning another trek 
across the frozen continent. 

Ann Bancroft, who traveled to the 
North Pole with Steger in 1986 and 
was the first woman to travel there 
on foot, will lead a team of women on 
a 1,700-mile trek across Antarctica, 
scheduled to begin Nov. 1, 1991. 


an hopes to lead trek across Antarctica 


The 120-day Snowbird Women’s 
Trans-Antarctic expedition is ex- 
pected to cost $950,000. 


Bancroft, 34, a®former physical 
education teacher, said she hopes the 
trip will serve as a model for young- 
sters of what women can accomplish. 
“It’s one more barrier that needs to 
be knocked down,” she said. 

The trek also will be the basis of 
research on the psychological and 
physiological effects of cold and 
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stress on women, said co-leader 
Reinette Senum of Salt Lake City. 
It also is an inspiration for people 
to follow their dreams, said Senum, 
who conceived the idea and has been 


working on it for 18 months. S 


Senum is a mountain climber who 
trained with a 1989 Antarctic expe- 
dition but was unable to raise enough 
money to participate. 
` Bancroft said the expedition will 
run perpendicular to the route cur- 
rently undertaken by Steger. It will 


run from the Filchner ice shelf 
across the polar plateau to the South 
Pole, then to the Beardmore Glacier, 
across the Ross ice shelf to McMurdo 
Base. 

The women will travel 12 to 20 
miles a day. Three caches of food 
and equipment will be dropped off 
before the expedition begins. 

Others on the team are Kellie Er- 
win-Rhoads, 33, Inkom, Idaho, and 
Sue Giller, 43, Boulder, Colo. 


Pat Frye Walker, 33, Minneapolis, 


5 Pb 1987 


is an expedition alternate and the 
team’s medical adviser. 


Rhoads is a ski patroller and has, 
taken part in two Mount Everest ex: 
peditions. Giller, a computer pro- 
grammer who has climbed sever | 
mountains in the Himalayas, plans fo | 
lead an expedition to Mount Everest 
in the spring of 1991. Ne | 

Walker is director of the Interna- 
tional Clinic and the InternationAl 
Travel Clinic at St. Paul-Ramsey., | 

sA 


Medical Center. i 
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- Utah effort honored 


in top albums of 89 


““Jmpulse,” the debut album by 


| Airus recording artist Sam Cardon, 


was honored recently by Radio & 
Records magazine as one of the top 
albums of 1989. 

In their Dec. 15 “Top 89 of ’89,” 
issue, Radio & Records listed “Im- 
pulse” as the #22 album of the year 
in the “New Adult Contemporary” 
category. This determination was 
made based on airplay as reported 
by NAC radio stations across the 
US. 

Cardon’s album hit the #2 position 
on the R & R chart duriing Septem- 
ber and October of this year and 
remained there for three consecu- 
tive weeks. It was prevented from 
climbing to the number one spot by 
Pat Metheny’s ‘‘Letter From 
Home” album, which remained at 
the top of the charts for more than 
two months. Interestingly, Meth- 
eny’s album was named the #1 NAC 
album in the yearly R & R survey. 

In charting at #22 for the year, 
Cardon found himself keeping good 


_ musical company. Other artists in- 


clude” Larry Carlton (#6), Spyro 
Gyra (#14), Lee. Ritenour (#20), 
Tom Scott (#21), Jean Luc Ponty 
(#28), Kenny G (#27), and Dave 
Grusin (#48). 

“Impulse was the first national 
release for Airus Records, a new 


age and light jazz record label 


operating out of Salt Lake City.” 
Cardon is also a recent Emmy 
winner for his musical scoring for 
the 1988 Winter Olympics. He is 
currently recording a second album 
for Airus due to be released in 
early February. a,» 


In 1870, Georgia became the f| 
last of the Confederate states _ 
to be readmitted to the Un |. 
ion. 3 


Japanese claim fusion success 


| Scientists taking credit for work 


By JoAnn Jacobsen-Wells 
Deseret News science writer 


University of Utah officials say 
that Japanese scientists, who this 
week announced finding new ways to 
achieve room-temperature cold fu- 
sion, are “apparently” taking the 
credit for the work of University of 
Utah fusion pioneers B. Stanley Pons 


and Martin Fleischmann. 

’ And despite stringent patent laws, 
UTAH'S the Japanese could capitalize on the 
FUSION pair’s discovery. ` 

| FUTURE In the November issue of the Eng- 


lish-language Japanese Journal of 

Applied Physics, scientists at Japan’s Nagoya University 

said nuclear fusion had occurred spontaneously between 

two palladium electrodes in a flask filled with deuterium 
(heavy water) gas. 

The physicists said the major difference between their 

vork and the Utah-born experiments is that the Japanese 


of Pons, Fleischmann, U. says 


_ used deuterium gas instead of heavy water. 


But U. officials insist work of this kind has already 
been carried out by Fleischmann and Pons at the univer- 
sity. In fact, they say it is one of the subjects of patent 
applications. 

Pons and Fleischmann confirmed Friday that the work 
has been part of the examination of electrolysis cells 
under extreme conditions and “details have not been 
released for obvious reasons.” 


The obvious reasons? Patents, energy sources and 
neutrons. . a 


The U., which owns the experiments and the patents, 
has to file patents both in the United States and in each 
foreign country to protect its technology worldwide. The 
ire patents don’t prevent other countries from doing 
cold-fusion research similar to those of Pons and Fleisch- 
mann but do prevent foreign companies from selling pat- 
ented products in the United States. 

The work of many U.S. fusion researchers is tangled 
in a web of controversy, weakened by lack of financial 
support — from both the federal Department of Energy ` 
and commercial companies. T 
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to Armenians 
ec 
Because of a AR need for 

milk in the Armenian area hit by a 

devastating earthquake a year ago, 

The Church of Jesus Christ of 

Latter-day Saints is donating 10,000 

pounds of powdered milk to the 
ie ‘ken area. 
= The milk comes from Church 
’-welfare system dairy farms in the 
Salt Lake Valley and is being por- 
“cessed at the Church’s dairy com- 
“plex on Welfare Square in Salt 
“Lake City. Half of the shipment will 
Be in two-and-a-half-pound packages 
© and the rest will be in bulk packag- 
BA i 
`- The Church will truck the milk 
sin Salt Lake City to southern 
< California, where it will be loaded 
~ with goods from other organizations 
` and relief agencies on a plane 
bound for Armenia. 

Officials say the milk shortage is 

directly relatéd to European milk- 
production r¢strictions in the wake 
of the 1986 accident at a nuclear 
plant in Chernobyl, U.S.S.R. 
The Church earlier this year an- 
nounced plans to provide craftsmen 
to assist with the rebuilding of 
housing for the victims of the Ar- 
Menian quake. That project is ex- 
pected to get underway in the 
spring. 
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hat Rate 

LOS ANGELES (AP) — An eight- 
year study of 10,000 Mormons sug- 
gests that people who exercise reg- 
ularly and don’t smoke live longer, 
healthier lives. 

Dr. James Enstrom, who studied 
the habits of religiously active Mor- 
mons in California, said his re- 
search shows those who follow the 
church’s teachings against using 
tobacco and who exercise and get 
seven to eight hours sleep a night 
are far healthier than people in the 
general white population. 

“We knew from previous studies 
of Mormon death records that this 
population has an unusually low 
cancer mortality rate that is only 
partially explained by their lack of 


smoking,” said Enstrom, of the 
University of California, Los Ange- 
les. “The current study allowed us 
to follow a large group of active 
Mormons over a long period of time 
and to examine subgroups adhering 
to specific health habits.” 

The study examined three general 
health habits: never smoking ciga- 
rettes, regular physical exercise 
and regular sleep. 

The males involved in the study 
were all high priests, the highest 
lay position in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. The 
women were wives of high priests. 

That particular group was select- 
ed, Enstrom said, because its mem- 
bers would be more likely than 
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other Mormons to strictly adhere to 
church doctrine banning alcohol, 
tobacco and caffeine use. 


The study found that middle-age 
high priests who didn’t smoke and 
who exercised and slept well had 34 
percent the rate of cancer mortality 
as middled-aged white men in the 
United States. The high priests also 
had only 14 percent the rate of 
cardiovascular disease mortality 


and 22 percent the rate of overall” 


mortality, Enstrom said 


Middle-age wives of high priests 
who followed the same health hab- 
its had only a 55 percent rate of 
cancer death compared to middle- 
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acticing Mormons live lonyer _ 


They had a 34 
cardiovascular di 


and a 47 p rcent hte of ove! 


mortality. 
Further, a 25-year-o 
can expect ti e to 
pared with a 
for 25-year-old white 
strom said. y 
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your 
re out in the yard 


re receiving signals 


you’! 


»” he said. “This telemedi- 


he said. “How often do 
e day you’ 


t’s so different from 


ys later 


iy when I was growing up. I used to watch 
satellite dish.” 


our front yard 


vu of sorts. On 


it was great,” 
en a few days | 
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